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Missouri's struggle for statehood, 1804-1821. By Floyd Calvin Shoe- 
maker, A.B., A.M., secretary of the State historical society of Mis- 
souri. (Jefferson City: Hugh Stephens printing company, 1916. 
383 p. $5.00) 
The Missouri compromise is a very familiar subject in American his- 
tory. But historians have always developed it largely from the debates 
in congress. This has been true even of the authors of Missouri history 
until Louis Houck undertook a few years ago in his elaborate History of 
Missouri down to 1821, to approach it from the point of view of the 
Missourians and to show how they felt and acted while the question of 
Missouri's admission into the union was pending in congress. But even 
Mr. Houck touched the matter lightly, and it has remained for Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State historical society of Missouri, to 
develop the subject from this latter point of view in a thoroughly critical 
and exhaustive manner. 

In eleven chapters there is set forth the story of Missouri's struggle for 
statehood. In the first chapter there is given an account of the consti- 
tutional history of Missouri during the territorial period, and in the 
second an account of the various petitions that were submitted to con- 
gress in 1817, 1818, and 1819 asking for admission into the union. The 
next two deal with popular opinion in Missouri during the troublous 
years 1819-1820, while the four following are devoted to the work of this 
convention and to the constitution itself. The last three chapters are 
given to the organization of the state government, the second Missouri 
compromise, and the final admission of the state into the union. 

The chapters dealing with popular opinion in Missouri in 1819-1820 
are by far the liveliest in interest, In the interval between the failure 
of the Missouri bill on account of the Tallmadge amendment and the 
passage of the first Missouri compromise, Missourians were profoundly 
disturbed by the delay of congress and they expressed themselves most 
vigorously on the matter. From the resolutions that were passed by the 
mass meetings held in the various counties and also by the grand juries, 
from the speeches that were made and the toasts that were proposed and 
drunk at dinners and banquets, and from the editorials and numerous 
articles that appeared in the newspapers of the territory, the author has 
constructed a most interesting account of the temper of the people of 
Missouri at that time. He has also shown that while the general attitude 
of Missouri against congressional restriction of slavery in the state was 
based ostensibly on constitutional grounds, it was in reality founded upon 
their economic interests in the institution. He has also gone into con- 
siderable detail concerning the election of delegates to the first consti- 
tutional convention of Missouri, and has shown why none of them favored 
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putting any restrictions on slavery in the constitution they were au- 
thorized to draft. 

The four chapters dealing with the constitutional convention and the 
constitution itself reveal the author's industry and analytical skill to 
best advantage. In one of the chapters in this group there is presented 
not only a brief biographical sketch of each of the forty-one members of 
Missouri's first constitutional convention, the material for which as a 
rule had to be sought for most diligently in out of way places, but also an 
analysis of the forces that had had a determining influence upon the 
views and opinions of these men. In another chapter the manner of 
organizing the convention and the method of procedure that was fol- 
lowed in drafting the constitution are described, and an explanation is 
also given as to why the convention put the constitution into immediate 
effect without submitting it to the people of Missouri. In the remaining 
chapters of this group the sources of Missouri's constitution are dis- 
cussed, and by careful comparisons between it and the existing state 
constitutions of that time, it is concluded that those of Kentucky and 
Alabama were the chief sources, although it is evident that sections were 
taken from the constitutions of Maine, Delaware, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The tense situation that arose in Missouri again when congress re- 
fused her admission because of the offensive provision in her new con- 
stitution regarding the free immigration of free negroes and mulattoes, 
is dealt with here for the first time, and from the study of the expres- 
sions of public opinion of Missourians under those trying circumstances, 
the author concludes that they acted very sanely — "that they were 
neither boastful nor defiant," but were nevertheless "firm in their con- 
viction that Missouri was a state and that she would never become a ter- 
ritory again unless force was used." 

Several time honored traditions in the History of Missouri are ef- 
fectively proved false. One of these had given to David Barton the 
honor of being the author of the constitution, and another concerned the 
election of Missouri's first United States senators, according to which 
Barton was elected unanimously on the first ballot but Benton was not 
elected until after several days of balloting. Thanks to Mr. Shoemaker 
we now know that the authorship of the constitution belongs to several 
men instead of one, and that Barton and Benton were elected at that 
same time and on the first ballot, and that Barton was not elected 
unanimously. 

Notwithstanding the great excellence of this work, there are some de- 
fects that must be noticed. For one thing there are some faulty state- 
ments in the chapter dealing with the "Fathers of the state" which is 
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perhaps the most skilfully worked out chapter in the entire book. For- 
tunately, however, these statements are of minor importance as they are 
for the most part slips in enumeration and tabulation, but they have 
the effect, nevertheless, of marring to a certain extent the good results 
of the author's extensive research. 

On page 97 the Jackson Herald and the Independent Patriot are men- 
tioned as two of the six newspapers in Missouri in 1819-20, while as a 
matter of fact they were merely different names for the same paper. 

The preamble of Missouri's first constitution is said to be "unique" 
(p. 213) in that it declares that the "people of Missouri do mutually 
agree to form and establish a free and independent republic. ' ' But the 
author has overlooked the fact that six other states (Louisiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Indiana, and Illinois) had by that time de- 
clared in the preambles of their constitutions that they were establishing 
"free and independent states," and it is very evident that Missouri 
meant no more by ' ' republic ' ' than the other six states meant by ' ' state. ' ' 

From the point of view of historical scholarship, the most serious 
criticism that can be made of the book is the lack of a bibliography. 
The author makes recognition of this deficiency in the prefaee, but justi- 
fies it on the ground that it would have added considerably to the ex- 
pense of publication which he was assuming personally. 

Again it was unfortunate that the author referred all the way through 
the chapter on the "Origin and content of the constitution" to his mas- 
ter's thesis for authority instead of to the sources from which he had 
gathered his material originally. This is especially reprehensible be- 
cause the thesis still lies in manuscript form and will probably never be 
published. 

Moreover in the chapter on the ' ' Fathers of the state, ' ' there are fewer 
footnote references to the sources than in any other chapter in the book, 
and yet the material for this chapter was perhaps gathered from a 
greater variety of sources than any other. 

But these adverse criticisms should not be allowed to obscure in the 
least the great merit of the work as a whole. The author has not only 
brought to light a lot of new material but he has used it with great care 
and has been very successful in his analyses and combinations of this 
material. So skillfully has he done his work and so convincing has his 
reasoning been that it appears that most of the facts he has produced and 
most of the conclusions and generalizations he has made, will long re- 
main incontrovertible. 

He has put all students of Missouri and American history greatly in 
his debt. Hereafter it will be possible for text book writers and popular 
historians of both the state and the nation to deal with the Missouri com- 
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promise as it should be, that is from the point of view of Missourians as 
well as from that of congress. 

E. M. Violette 

Government of Arkansas. By John Gardner Lile, professor of history 
and economies, Ouachita college. (Columbus, Ohio: Champlin 
press, 1916. 187 p. $.60) 

Every chapter in this book indicates that the author is both a lawyer 
and a teacher. Two features predominate : clarity of statement and evi- 
dent intimate knowledge of the workings of government, especially the 
courts. Simple explanations of the several parts of our government pre- 
cede the detailed descriptions of the various divisions. At the very 
outset the student is informed that every citizen of Arkansas is bound 
first of all by the rules of international law — a truth which should be 
stated in every text book. 

The general plan of the book follows the sections of the state constitu- 
tion, amplifying and describing instead of quoting. This treatment is 
less formal than it seems because concrete detail and careful descriptions 
of the actual workings of the government are constantly woven into the 
account. In no case, however, does the author refer to the historical 
development of any institution or practice. 

The chapters on state finances, education, the charitable institutions, 
and corporations are especially well done. Residents of states which 
have carefully guarded their school funds will learn with much interest 
that all state owned land in Arkansas is open to actual homesteading at 
the present time. 

On the whole the book will make an excellent text and its general use 
will assist the people of Arkansas to understand their own state govern- 
ment. 

0. M. Dickerson 

Founding of Spanish California. The northwestward expansion of New 
Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward Chapman, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of history, University of California. (New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1916. 485 p. $3.50) 
In his Founding of Spanish California Mr. Chapman has made three 
contributions to southwestern history for which serious students will be 
grateful. In the first place, since he has had access to a vast amount of 
unused and almost unknown material, he is able to supplement, virtual- 
ly to the point of supplanting, the work of Bancroft, Richman, and other 
historians of the period. The sources upon which he relies are drawn 
for the most part from the great treasure house of Spanish-American 
history, the archivo general de Indian, of Seville. The documents found 



